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AMERICAN OLD TESTAMENT SCHOLARS: 

WILLIAM HENRY GREEN. 

By Professor J. F. McCurdy, D.D., 

Toronto, Canada. 

William Henry Green, senior professor in the Theological 
Seminary, Princeton, N. J., was born at Groveville, Bur- 
lington County, N. J., January 27, 1825. His father, a prom- 
inent lumber merchant of Trenton, died in 1883 at the age 
of eighty-five; his mother in 1843 m ner thirty-ninth year. 
Of his near relatives many have attained a distinguished 
place in the business and professional world, especially in 
law and mercantile affairs. None of them, however, except 
the subject of the present sketch, has, we believe, devoted 
himself either to the ministry or to exact scholarship, though 
their active interest both in theological and secular education 
has long been known far and wide. 

Professor Green was, as a lad, equally remarkable for the 
early development of his powers and for his successful appli- 
cation to serious study. After attending English schools at 
Groveville and Lawrenceville, N. J., he spent two years in 
the famous classical school of Rev. John Vanderveer in 
Easton, Pa. In the spring of 1837 he entered the freshman 
class of Lafayette College in Easton, and after taking the full 
course was graduated there in 1840 at the age of fifteen. 
This institution was then under the presidency of Dr. George 
Junkin, and among Dr. Green's teachers in classics there was 
Professor J. C. Moffat, afterwards his colleague and now 
professor emeritus of Church History in Princeton Seminary. 
One of his favorite studies in these early years was mathe- 
matics, a pursuit in which he gained distinction, showing a 
combination of tastes and talents which has been paralleled, 
for example, by another distinguished Biblical scholar, 
Professor W. Robertson Smith. 

After his graduation he remained two years in Lafayette 
College as tutor of mathematics. In 1842 he entered Prince- 
ton Seminary as a student of theology, but after a year's 
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study, at the age of eighteen, he went back to Lafayette as 
professor of mathematics. Returning, after one year's service, 
to his theological studies, he graduated from the seminary in 
1846. Among his classmates there were Dr. A. A. Hodge, 
afterwards his colleague, Dr. T. L. Cuyler and Dr. H. J. Van 
Dyke of Brooklyn. Upon his graduation he was appointed 
assistant teacher of Hebrew, a position which he retained 
three years, at the same time being pretty constantly occu- 
pied in preaching, as he supplied successfully for lengthened 
periods the pulpits of both the Presbyterian churches of the 
town of Princeton. In 1849 ne was called to the pastorate of 
the Central Presbyterian Church of Philadelphia. Here he 
ministered two years, keeping up also his special studies, as 
we may infer from the appearance in 1850 of his first contri- 
bution to the Princeton Review, a long article on the composi- 
tion and contents of the book of Joshua, suggested by the 
commentary of Keil, which had just been issued. In 1851 he 
was elected Professor of Biblical and Oriental Literature in 
Princeton Seminary, taking the place of Professor J. A. 
Alexander, who had been transferred to the department of 
Church History. He was relieved of New Testament instruc- 
tion in 1859, having been then made Professor of Oriental 
and Old Testament Literature, the chair which he still 
occupies. For many years he taught all the Hebrew of the 
course, together with the elements of the cognate Aramaic 
and Arabic languages, as these were demanded, in addition 
to the onerous duties of Old Testament introduction and 
exegesis. Since 1873 regular instruction has been provided 
for the linguistic department, and now all the work directly 
or indirectly connected with the Old Testament is in the 
hands of three ordinary professors. Under the older system 
his many pupils had undoubtedly a very great advantage in 
receiving both their linguistic and exegetical instruction from 
the same teacher and that one of the most enthusiastic, faith- 
ful, and successful Hebrew instructors of the time, but the 
large and steadily increasing demands of the total work were 
too much to be justly put upon any one man. The gradual 
expansion of the Old Testament teaching faculty in Prince- 
ton may help to illustrate the modern development of the 
science and study in America. 

Dr. Green's work as an author began with the publication 
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in 1850 of the article above referred to. His contributions 
of the same class to the press were for many years very 
numerous. Apart from occasional newspaper articles, and 
an ingenious and suggestive " Life of the Prophet Hosea " 
in the short-lived Cincinnati periodical, Our Monthly, January 
and February, 1871, most of them appeared in the old Biblical 
Repertory and Princeton Review. The list is too long to be 
here given in full, but a selection from the titles may indicate 
the breadth of his interest and the extent of his researches. 
Besides those on strictly Biblical topics we find, in 1852, 
" The Jews at K'aefung Foo;" in 1854, " The origin of Writ- 
ing;" in 1855, "Monuments of the Umbrian Language," 
" Demotic Grammar," " Comparative Accentual System of 
Sanscrit and Greek;" in 1856, " The Sacred Writings of the 
Parsees;" in 1859, "Spiegel's Pehlvi Grammar," "Albania 
and its People;" in 1864, "Modern Philology;" in 1866, 
" Relations of India to Greece and Rome." The articles on 
Biblical subjects embrace nearly all the topics included in 
Old Testament introduction, only one of them dealing with 
the New Testament, namely, in 1854, " Ebrard on the Apoc- 
alypse." In one form and another they range over a large 
part of the Old Testament, the Prophets and the Poetical 
Books being most prominent in the list. The more important 
titles relating to general topics may be mentioned: in 1851, 
" Kurtz on the Old Testament ;" in 1856, Kurtz's " History 
of the Old Testament," "The Money of the Bible;" in 1858, 
" Hofmann's Prophecy and Fulfillment:" in 1859, " Christol- 
ogy," "The Old Testament Idea of a Prophet;" in 1861, 
"The Fulfillment of Prophecy;" in 1862, "The Matter of 
Prophecy;" in 1864, "Davidson's Introduction to the Old 
Testament;" in 1865, "The Structure of the Old Testa- 
ment;" in 1866, "Dr. Williams' New Translation of the 
Hebrew Prophets;" in 1878, " Kuenen on the Prophets and 
Prophecy in Israel." In the Presbyterian Review appeared in 
1882, " Professor W. Robertson Smith on the Pentateuch ;" 
in 1886, " The Critics of the Revised Version of the Old 
Testament." 

Dr. Green's first publication in book form was his " Hebrew 
Grammar," (New York, 1861). This grammar has been 
familiar to a whole generation of Hebrew students and has 
appeared within the last few months in an enlarged and 
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improved form, the Syntax being in fact an entirely new 
treatise. In 1864 he published his " Hebrew Chrestomathy," 
selection of extracts from the Old Testament with grammatical 
and exegetical notes, familiar to all Princeton students and 
to many others. His " Elementary Hebrew Grammar with 
Reading Lessons," perhaps used by a greater number than 
the larger treatise, was issued in 1866. It is one of the most 
convenient language manuals to be found anywhere, and has 
been much improved in successive editions. This closes the 
list of his linguistic publications. His first controversial 
work appeared in 1863: "The Pentateuch Vindicated from 
the Aspersions of Bishop Colenso." It was not until 1883 
that his most widely known polemic treatise was issued : 
" Moses and the Prophets," containing the articles upon 
Kuenen and Smith above mentioned reprinted with additions, 
and a separate review of Smith on " The Prophets of Israel." 
" The Hebrew Feasts in their Relation to Recent Critical 
Hypotheses Concerning the Pentateuch," perhaps the most 
learned and able of all his books, formed the Newton Lectures 
for 1885 and was published in the same year. His discussion 
of the Pentateuchal question with Professor Harper now 
going on in Hebraica is known to all scholars. Strictly 
exegetical work he has not undertaken on a large scale. He, 
however, translated and edited with important additions 
Zbckler's exposition of the Song of Solomon for the American 
edition of Lange's commentary. " The Argument of the Book 
of Job Unfolded," is the most practically useful of his pub- 
lished works, and though popular in style gives the results of 
many years of close study. The " Critical Notes " on the 
Old Testament International Lessons, written for The Sunday 
School Times, as well as his contributions to a valuable Bible 
manual for popular instruction are worthy of mention as illus- 
trations of his desire and power to make the results of schol- 
arship accessible to the people at large. 

Professor Green received the degree of D.D. from the 
College of New Jersey in 1857, and that of LL.D. from 
Rutgers College in 1873. He was also honored with the 
degree of D.D. from the University of Edinburgh in 1884 in 
connection with its ter-centenary celebration. In 1868 he was 
elected President of the College of New Jersey, but declined 
the position. He was Chairman of the American Committee 
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of Old Testament Revision, and since the conclusion of its 
labors has had a foremost place in vindicating the methods 
and results of the whole work. 

It is as yet too early to estitnate the total influence of 
Professor Green upon scholars and Bible students. It is 
sufficient to say in the meantime that it has been very con- 
servative and both wide and strong. It is not difficult to 
analyze his influence and show the sources of his power. 
Seldom have nature and fortune combined to furnish a man 
so well for the defence of opinions formed in youth. Intel- 
lectually modest and deferential to the very highest degree, 
the views of his early teachers were embraced by him with 
ardor and retained with tenacity. This is the less to be 
wondered at when it is considered that he early came under 
the intellectual and moral sway of two of the most remarka- 
ble personalities in the history of American education, Charles 
Hodge and Joseph Addison Alexander, the former for half a 
century the most influential defender of Old School Theology 
and the latter for a quarter of a century the most accomplished 
scholar of the Presbyterian church. From the one his dog- 
matic views received their permanent stamp, and to the 
other he learned to look for guidance in matters of Biblical 
interpretation as well as in scholarly methods and tastes. 
Naturally in the department which Professor Green has 
chosen for his life work, the influence of Professor Alexander 
was more marked and direct; but in a broad estimate one 
needs to take into account the whole genius and environment 
of the Princeton of the first half of this century. 

The qualities of modesty and conservatism, combined with 
energy, fervor, and devotion to his principles, have made 
him a strong defender of the views and the system with 
which he has been identified. While too diffident of himself 
to parade as an exegete, his loyalty to the ideas that have 
become so fixedly his own make him, in the first place, a 
controversialist, and in the next place, a most powerful and 
formidable one — unquestionably the first in rank and influence 
of that sturdy band of trained scholars who still maintain, for 
example, the unity of the Books of Moses and of Isaiah. 
With these qualities of nature and education must be taken 
into account certain accomplishments and mental gifts pos- 
sessed by Dr. Green in an eminent degree. He has an 
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unsurpassed familiarity with the matter of the Old Testa- 
ment, and shows such ingenuity and dexterity in com- 
bining scattered facts and utilizing indirect allusions for the 
illustration as well as direct proof of the particular views 
he may be advocating, that the attention of scholarly readers 
must be once more arrested not merely by the learning 
and ability of the apologist, but also by the unexpected 
evidence he adduces for the defensibility of his theories. 
He has also much aptness in illustrating by striking figures 
or from actual and possible parallels the tenableness of his 
own positions and the absurdity or inconsistency of those 
of his opponents (see, for example, in " Moses and the Proph- 
ets," p. 236, f. 250, 315, 343). Sarcasm and indignation, 
which abounded in his book against Bishop Colenso, are far 
less frequent in his later polemical writings, though not 
entirely absent from them. Clearness and copiousness of 
diction serve to make his sentences readable as well as more 
forcible. His works, even those not of a popular character, 
may therefore be read with pleasure by unprofessional read- 
ers. On the score of readableness, at least, he affords a 
marked contrast to one with whom he has been frequently 
compared as being "the Hengstenberg of America." 

It is to be hoped that Dr. Green will yet give to the world, 
What was at one time looked for from him, a compendium of 
his labors in Old Testament introduction. In this depart- 
ment his skill in grouping and his faculty of logical arrange- 
ment and forcible presentation, have always made him a 
strong and impressive lecturer. 

With regard to his labors in Hebrew philology and gram- 
mar, the ripest result of which has lately been given to the 
world and, upon the whole, very favorably received, it is 
sufficient to say that they betray the same general intellectual 
qualities as his other writings — a steadfast and exclusive 
adherence to what is proved or supposed to be provable and 
capable of practical use in education, along with great clear- 
ness in presentation of facts. Among those which do not 
seek to trace or indicate the genetic or historical develop- 
ment of the Hebrew grammatical forms, Dr. Green's eclectic 
long-tested practical system is the most usable, and his gram- 
mar therefore from that point of view probably the best 
existing of the more elaborate treatises. 
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As a teacher, Professor Green's most conspicuous traits are 
energy and self-abandonment to his subject. His interest in 
his pupils, abundantly manifested outside the class-room, is 
only less marked there because the other qualities are so 
conspicuous, and completes the picture of one who realizes 
the best sense of the old word " master." 

Dr. Green is also noted as a preacher. Of this department 
of his many-sided activity it is only necessary to say here that 
his expositions and applications of Scripture are marked by a 
rare combination of simplicity, strength, and practicalness. 

It may not be out of place in this sketch by an old pupil 
and former associate to attempt to indicate the personal qual- 
ities of one who is so striking a figure among the Biblical 
educators of the time. Dr. Green's character is one of perfect 
simplicity and transparency. He is of a retiring disposition, 
naturally shrinking from notice and still more from praise ; 
wholly devoid of personal ambition ; undemonstrative in 
ordinary circumstances, but of warm feelings and sympathies ; 
unobtrusive of his opinions, but expressing them freely when 
the need of others or the cause of right seems to demand 
utterance ; of a military devotion to duty and chivalric loyalty 
to truth ; of strong opinions on vital matters, and in these 
somewhat deficient in aptitude of intellectual sympathy, yet 
personally tolerant of all who in humility and sincerity seek 
the light. His force of character, the product of simplicity 
of nature, singleness of purpose, fervor of spirit and intense 
energy, along with his manifold intellectual gifts, has made 
him a tower of strength to the institution which has been the 
scene and center of his labors for nearly half a century ; and 
while other names before his had been written large upon its 
walls, the men of this time have learned through him also to 
think deferentially and reverently of Princeton. 



